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BIRTHPLACE OF THE POKT SHENSTONE. 


THE LEASOWES. 


Tus Leavowes estate is situate at Hales- 
Owen, “ one of those insulated districts, 
which,” says Dr. Johnson, “in the division 
of the kingdom, was appended, for some 
reason not now discoverable, to a distant 
county; and which, though surrounded by 
tener = = aeanet at belongs 
to hire, aps thirty miles 
distant from say ether’ part of it”* The 
Leasowes is an estate of moderate extent, 
and was possessed and cultivated by Thomas 
Shenstone, the father of the Poet, who was 
born here in November, 1714. 

Dr. Johnson, in a happy vein of familiar 
anecdote, relates that Shenstone learned to 
tead of an old dame, whom his poem of the 
Schoolmistress has delivered to ‘posterity ; 
and soon received such delight from books, 
that' he was always calling for fresh enter- 
tainment, and expected that when any of the 
family went to market, a new book should be 

t him, which, when it came, was in 
ess carried to bed, and laid by him. 
® Lives of the Poets, vol. iv. p. 189. 
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It is said that when his request had been 
neglected, his mother wrapped up a piece of 
wood of the same form, and pacified him fur 
the night. As he grew older, he went fora 
while to the Grammar-school in Hales-()wen, 
and was afterwards placed with an eminent 
schoolmaster at Solihull, where he distin. 
guished himself by the quickness of his 
progress. He was next sent to Pembroke 
College, Oxford, where he continued his 
name in the book ten years, though he took 
no degree. At Oxford, in 1737, he published 
his first work, a small poetical miscellany, 
without his name. He then wandered about 
for a time to acquaint himself with life; but 
he did not forget his poetry. He published, 
in 1740, his Judgment of Here which 
was, two years rwards, followed by his 
pleasing poem in the stanza of Spenser, en- 
titled the Schoolmistress, which is, possibly, 
the best of all his productions. 

Shenstone’s family and the guardian ap- 
pointed by them being now dead, he came 
into the full possession of the Leasowes estate. 
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He was, however, still unwilling to manage 
his own fortune, and lived at his house with 
his tenants, who were distantly related to 
him; but finding that imperfect possession 
inconvenient, he took the whole estate into 
his own hands, more to the improvement of 
its heauty than the increase of its produce. 
In short, he sat himself down for life at the 
Leasowes, which it was his great object to 
render famous for its picturesque beauty and 
elegance. Johnson says: “now was excited 
his delight in rural pleasures, and his ambi- 
tion of rural ce: he began from this 
time to point his prospects, to diversify his 
surface, to entangle his walks, and to wind 
his waters.” He succeeded but too well, as 
it drew visiters from all parts, and led to ex- 
ich he could but ill support ; and 

‘was, by no means, a happy inhabitant of 
the Eden ss -_ — Add to 
this, Lyttleton, the neighbour of Shenstone, 
was also his rival; med the inhabitants of 
affected to tell their acquaintance of 

ittle. fellow that was trying to make 
adwired ;” they also took other means 

from the deitghts of the Leasowes. 

“the pleasure of Shenstone 

in ; he valued what he valued 

for its looks ing taised his in- 


i we ne tight find his floors flooded b 
@ shower through the broken roof j, but 


as not + by an 
correct; for, as his friend Graves observes: 
“there was the same genius discovered in 
improving his house, as in whatever else he 
undertook.” He improved his hall by sink- 
ing. the floor, thus giving it an altitude of 
twelve instead of nine feet. In good taste 
and contrivance, he acquired several very re- 
spectable, if not elegant, rooms, from a small 
farm-house. Several of the rooms were fitted 
up in the pointed style of architectural em- 
bellishment, in which he evinced great taste ; 
and one was painted to imitate trellis-work, 
overh with hazel-trees, &c. ‘This room 
prod” the following anecdote. Mr. Bas- 
kervide, who was intimate with Shenstone, 
one day took-his friend Dr. S——ll to see 
the Leasowes. After a the tasteful 
disposition of the grounds, Mr. Shenstone 
conducted them into the house to take some 
refreshment, which was pre in the room 
alluded to.—* How admirably this apartment 
is fitted up!’ exclaimed Dr. S—— : ‘those 
surel: t be artificial, (pointing to one 
of the painted walls,) they must be real 
hazel - nuts.’ —‘ /Vall-nuts, if you please,’ 
replied: Mr. B. drily. For once: the sombre 
countenance of Shenstone disappeared, and 
after various efforts to suppress a smile, he at 





length left the room in a complete laugh; 
and was not less pleased, on his return, at 
Dr. S. elegantly concluding the conversa- 
tion by saying, ‘ Whatever the nuts may be, 
this I am sure of, that I may here exclaim 
with Voltaire — Il n’y est jamais une année 
sans printemps, un printemps sans fleurs.’” 
As we have intimated, in time, Shen- 
stone’s expenses brought clamours about 
him, “that overpowered the lamb’s bleat 
and the linnet’s song; and his proves were 
haunted by beings very different from fawns 
and fairies. He spent his estate in adorn. 
ing it, and his death was, probably, hastened 
by his anxieties. He was a lamp that spent 
its oil in blazing.” Thus, when little past 
the prime of life, Shenstone died of a putrid: 
fever about five on Friddy ening ebru- 
ary 11, 1763; and was buried by the side of 
his mother in the churchyard of Hales Owen, 
The print shows the Leasowes as it ap. 
peared in Shenstone’s time: the original: 
drawing was gee ong by a Shrewsbury” 
Correspondent, to the Gentleman’s ag 
zine, in A 1823, where it was first 
engraved. house remained as in the 
priut only till 1766, when it was entirely de. 
molished ; and a characteristic mansion was) 
erected upon its site, by Edward Home, Esq, 
the then possessor. <4 
The ruined Priory, on the left of the En- 
graving, was desi by Shenstone, and one 
apartment is up with the arme of his: 
friends on Gothic shields, and decorated witht 
various antique relics. The outdoor scenery: 


must have been more in character vith 4 


's elegies, odes, and ballads; 
ge 80 easy to assimilate their beautic 
with Shenstone’s maxims and moralities, 
some of which, though displaying good sense 
and cultivated taste, were not drawn from 
such simplicity as characterized the pastoral 
At parti fe ticulars 
At parting, we may quote a few partic 
of “ fe weling poet of the Leasowes,” 
which Miss Hawkins collected from a con- 
versation with Dr. Percy.*. The Bishop said, 
that in his taste for rural pleasures, Shen- 
stone was finical to a ludicrous degree of ex- 
cess, In the purchase of a cow, he regarded 
nothing but the spots on her hide; if they 
were beautiful, all other requisites were dis- 
regarded. His man-servant, whose office it 
was to show the grounds, had made a 
grotto, which Shenstone approved. This 
was always made the test of his visiters’ 
{arenes if they admired William’s grotto, 
is master thought them worth accompany- 
ing in their circuit, and on a signal from the 
man, appeared ; but, if they passed it with 
little notice, he kept out of their way. 
Bishop added, that he more than once visit- 
® Bishop of Dromore, editor of the Reliques of 


Ancient English Poetry, author of the Hermit of 
Warkworth, &e. 
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ed Shenstone at the Leasowes, but always 
thought him and found him a mai unhappy 
in his temper. 

The memory of Shenstone has, however, 
been cherished in many a fond monument to 
his genius and taste, set up amid scenes of 
ki beauty with the Leasowes. We 
have noted, in our Promenade round Dork- 
ing, one of these tributes, which was erected 
fiany years since in the romantic grounds of 
Burtord Lodge, at the foot of Box-hill. This 
was a pedestal and urn—the former with 
thé following inscription :— 


To the bard of Leasowes’ grove, 
Teurs of silent tribute lend ; 
Scenes like these he lov'd to rove, 
Nature's to the Muses’ friend. 
Though no more the path he guides 
Through the deli's embowering shade, 
Still his spirit there presides, 
Still his urn shall Seek the glade, 


THE PILGRIM AT JERUSALEM. 

“ Jerusalem! is there not a charm in its name, 
which can never be uttered without causing a vibra- 
tion of the heart ?—a city, where scenes of a more 
awful and stupendous nature have taken place, than 
in any ogee under the canopy of heaven.”—Rae 
Wilson's Travels. 4Q 

Weer, pilgrim, weep! for prostrate now, 
J udal'e: forsaken ol lies 
And faded is her glorious brow, 
Which erst would dim the gazer’s eye, 
Her glittering temple, and her reign 
Of proud supremacy. 
Weep, pilgrim, weep! ’tis hol nd, 
Thy feet are on that chosen ae 
Where thousand memuries rise around. 
A stately and a hallowed band! 
Visions of olden days, ere fell 

sceptre from her hand. 
They rise around,—prophets and kin 
Warriors and Priests, whove dust hae Iai 
An David's tomb,—with glorious things, 
That ne’er may be again | 
“ And therefere do I weep, as ends 
My pilgrimage of pain.” 
But old things pass away,—and, lo! 
The Day-star's radiance beams, 

e comes—He comes !—a man of woe, 
Yet all divine he seems; 
His eye is not of earth, but there 
A ray of mercy streams, 
I see—I see—that hour of gloom 
When darkuess veil’d the sun ; 
And rising from the yawning tomb, 
The pale sad strangers come, 
And walk the guilty city round, 
Before the day is done 
Where is that garden's silent shade, 
Aud whete the rocky cell? 
Where they the form Divine have laid, 
And wept their wild farewell— 
Oh, faithless few! to deem that light 
In darknesa e’er could dwell ? 
Thou holiest land ? for "twas from thee 
a of His heaveoward fi 
on azure canoy 

Fast faded int 


There, pilgrim, turn thy steps of care, 

Seek not on earth to stay ; 

There is » city fur more fair 

Beyond the starry way, 

Than e’er Jerusalem hus been 

In her most palmy day. 

From eye is chased the tear, 

There is no sigh or pain ; 

But through that calm eternal year, 

The saints of earth shall reign: 

And there, if thy life’s journey wane, 

Thou wilt not, pilgrim, weep again | 
Kirton Lindsey, Ayne R—-. 





PMauners and Customs. 


THE OVAHS OF MADAGASCAR. 
(Continued from page 47.) 

Rice is the principal food of the natives. 
There are eleven varieties indigenous to Mada- 
gascar; and it is cultivated either on high or 
low ground, and with little care. The land 
being previously: irrigated or watered, oxen 
are driven on it till it becomes:soft, when the 
grain is sown by the women, and the growth 
of it is left to chance; yet so rich is the soil, 
that the produce is very abundant. Rice 
being so easily cultivated, there: is always 
plenty of it, for the arable land exceeds 
the quantity n for the population, aud 
the king allots to for 
cultivation. The Sagus 

most useful trees in the — the fibres at 
its leaves being very ingeniously woven 1 
the garments worn by the part of the 
natives. The saimbous and seddicks of the 
higher ranks are manufactured of silk or cot- 
ton. The silk-worms of Madagascar are of 
large size, and —— their labyrinthine 
nests from the branches of trees. shrub 
which serves to nourish them is called amba- 
rovatri or ambrevatte; it is the angola-pea of 
botanists, and is indigenous to the island. 
Of the sugar-cane there are also several indi» 

ous varieties. 

The Ovahs rear for themselves and fami- 
lies cows, sheep, fowls, ducka, and ge 
‘They eat very little animal food, but chat 
live on vegetables. Their —s food 
thought very palatable; it consisted of very 
white rice, dry boiled, spread on pieces of the 
fonse leaf on the floor, and a boiled fowl in 


rapt 


of the Indies.. Dishes, 
Forks, and spoons, were then 
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among the natives, but seven years afterwards 
I dined with the king on a service of silver. 

The fonse leaf, called also ravenala, that 
is, the forest leaf, from its large size, is the 
produce of the tree Urania speciosa, which 
ig indigenous in the island. The French call 
it Varbre-du-voyageur; it is very common, 
often attains a great height, and, excepting 
that it throws out leaves vertically in some- 
what a fan-like form, resembles the plantain, 
When an incision is made in its bark, it 
yields a glutinous juice, said to be very nou- 
tishing.. The walls and sides of the dwellings 
of the natives along the coast are formed of 
the ribs of the leaves of this tree, and the 
leaves entire are placed lengthways on the 
roof of the building—the stems or ribs are 
then turned inwards, and attached to the 
rafters, so that the wings of the leaves, 
making a double fold outwards, form a cover- 
ing that is impenetrable to rain. It is prob- 
ably by reason of its great utility, that it is 
there called the traveller’s tree. 

The vegetables in common use, and sold in 
their bazaars, consist of the manioc or cas- 
sada root, maize or Indian corn, and sweet 
potato. These, though naturalized, have 
been imported. Of those indigenous are the 
cambar, or prickly yam—and another species, 

- called by the Ovahs koffekee; the eatable 
arum, or bread-fruit; and many varieties of 
plantain ; likewise a plant, which is known in 
the island as the galanga, and by the Ovahs 
under the name of thavoole, or arrowroot ;_ it 
is much esteemed and found to be very nutri- 
tious. 

- There are also eleven varieties of tobacco 
indigenous in the island. In the lifetime of 
Raddma’s father the use of this weed was 
prohibited on pain of slavery or death; but 
not so when Radéma came to Tamatave in 
1817, for permission was then given to the 
Ovahs to partake of it, and it was curious to 
observe.with what eagerness they sought this 
juxury. They are also fond of ardent spirits. 
- Generally speaking, however, the Ovahs, 
from their plain manner of living, arrive at a 
great age. Eighty years is not uncommon, 
and some of them live even to a hundred. 
This they are enabled to calculate by refe- 

‘rence to the forked posts set up at their cir- 

-cumcision feasts; and their ideas of time are 
further regulated by the revolutions of the 

‘moon. They compute in days, weeks, and 
months, for which they have names corres- 

“ponding with those in our almanac. 

One day, as. I was taking a walk through 
the village of Tamatave, a native passed me 
carrying a lad who had been circumcised. 
_My friend, Mr. Hastie, informed me that at 
-@ Nei bouring village he had. observed a 
forked post with horns tied in the division ; 
and upon inquiry he was told, and afterwards 
_ ascertained, that when the rice was gathered 

iin, the chieftains of the villages hold a feast, 


when all male children above ten months of 
age, and who have not previously submitted 
to the operation, are brought by their parents 
and circumcised. At the ceremony a bull is 
tied with a cord passing through the fork of 
a stick, or post, and is sacrificed. Ev 
housekeeper in the village contributes to the 
feast, and makes a present to the chieftain, 
The horns of the bull are afterwards placed 
on the post, and the festival concludes by the 
aged relating temarkable occurrences that 
have taken place on similar occasions ; whilst 
the young dance, play on the valleyah, and 
sing. The favourite amusement, perhaps, is 
playing on the valleyah, which is a joint of 
bamboo with its epidermis raised in narrow 
strips all round, which are severally elevated 
by a small stick or bridge at each end. These 
strings (if they may be so called) are about 
an inch apart, and occupy the length between 
two knots. The sounds drawn from them 
seemed to me to resemble the pealing of bells. 
The Ovahs sometimes sit perched on: lar 
stones or‘ rocks, and often continue in the 
same posture for hours, relating details of war 
and feats of their ancestors. They are very 
fond of conversing on the conquests made by 
their chieftains, and when they are desirous 
of evincing their joy they do so by clamorous 
laughter, clapping of hands, dancing—that 
is, taking a side step to the left, then two to 
the right, and a fourth to the first position— 
singing and playing merrily on the valleyah ; 
and, when the parties are able, they obtain 
gunpowder (which is only procured at an 
exorbitant price), and with it also loudly 
proclaim their felicity. They have a game 
called Anocks, and another cat; the latter is 
played with many small balls on an oblong 
board, containing thirty-two holes. The gym- 
nastics in use, by way of recreation, are kick- 
ing each other, holding bulls and bullocks, 
and casting themselves between their horns, 
in order to grasp at their throat—in which 
sport they show great resolution and expert- 
ness. 

The Ovahs formerly were seldom afflicted 
with sickness, unless in old age ; but lately 
the small-pox has crept in among them, and 
carried many of the inhabitants of this 
populous province. Mr. Hastie was the first 
who appl ied vaccination, and” —e 
succeeded in staying the rapid progress o 
the disease. The elosely-wooded nee, sepa- 
rating the Ovah country from the coast, have 
not the advantage of a free circulation of air, 
and the sun draws frum the moist decayed 
vegetable soil a noxious vapour, which acts 
powerfully on the frame of the traveller, at a 
time too when he is least prepared to bear it, 
after traversing swamps, morasses, and lakes. 

Grief among the Ovahs is demonstrated by 
a solemn deportment, with a frequent recur 
rence to the valleyah, over which a few sen- 
tences are repeated in a melancholy tone, 
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accompanied by appropriate notes, and fol- 
lowed by a grave pause, desponding air, and 
a recital of the calamity suffered. In case of 
death, sorrow is shown by loosening the hair 
from its plaits, and testifying by action, be- 
haviour, and a gloomy colour of dress, the 
deepest affliction. It was a law of the Ovahs 
that no member of the king’s family should 
‘approach a dead body, or the spot on which 
‘it might be laid; yet, on the occasion of 
“Mr. Hastie’s death, which happened at Tha- 
naan-arive, Raddma, to the astonishment of 
his people, attended the funeral, and followed 
the corpse to the grave. The exclamation in 
consequenee was, “ Never was any man so 
‘beloved and respected by our king !” On this 
‘point, however, I shall allow Raddma to 
speak for himself. In his letter to Sir Lowry 
‘Cole, ther governor of Mauritius, dated Tha- 
naan-arive, 25th of October, 1826, he says, 
“ T have the painful and lamentable duty of 
informing vour Excellency that James Hastie, 
Esq., the enlightened and faithful agent of 
your government, is no more. By his wise 
counsels, and his promptitude always to 
assist the needy and distressed, he has not 
only attached himself to me more and more 
every year, but also to my people, who lament 
his loss as a friend and as a father. In order 
to show my regard for him and my sorrow at 
his loss, | directed that everything in my 
power should be done to his honour as soon 
as he died, and I gave him as honourable a 
funeral as could be done in my country.” , 
One of the principal impediments to inter- 
course with the Ovah country arises from no 
use being yet made of cattle for either draft 
or burden ; but the different provinces of the 
island are very susceptible of improvement ; 
and rice and corn might be cultivated to a 
very considerable extent. Many of the inha- 
bitants might also be employed in opening 
‘the bosom of the earth, and working its abun- 
dant treasures of iron-ore, potter’s clay, plum- 
bago, and tin; and more attention might be 


paid to the breeding of cattle. The Ovahs 


carry on a trade, both by barter and with 
money ; that by barter chiefly consisting of 


“slaves, rice, and cattle, which are exchanged 


for arms, clothes, and ammunition; that by 
money, of all sorts of other things, as scents, 


“baubles, and the like. 


(To be continued.) 


GUERNSEY. 

Tux character of the islanders is marked by 
@ great deal of shrewdness; as to physical 
courage, they have given repeated instances 
of their bravery; and wherever they have 
been employed, at home or abroad, in public 
capacities, they have run the fair race of 
competition with their English, Irish, or 


. Scotch brethren. There is a mixture of the 


French and English peculiarities in many of 


both the Jersey and Guernsey people, which 
is productive of good; the fiery, irascible 
blood of Gaul is tempered with a due propor- 
tion of the phlegm of Albion, and the result 
is a determined, staid, but active individual, 
capable of the highest efforts to which his 
duties may call him. In honesty and truth, 
the islanders are not surpassed. The lan- 


guage of the people is Norman French, but 
English is now becoming very general, and 
in St. Peter’s Port it is the prevailing dia- 
lect.—Martin’s British Colonies. 


THE DRESS OF THE IONIAN GREEKS 
Consists chiefly of a wide capot of thick 
felt, (the principal ingredient in which is 
goat’s hair,) or coarse, shaggy, woollen cloth 
in summer, and of an additional article of 
the same material in cold or wet weather. 
The capot is very rarely taken off; the under 
dress is a woollen vest, large breeches of 
coarse cotton, called thoraké, with cloth leg- 
gings, and a coarse sandal of undressed hide, 
secured by thongs, or a shoe of half-dressed 
leather scarcely less rude. This is the na- 
tional dress of the aboriginal peasantry ; but 
the settlers, whether Albanians, Moriots, or 
others, retain some traces of their native 
costume, as the red skull-cap, the turban, &c. 
&c. A girdle or zone, of silk or cotton, is 
almost invariably worn round the waist by 
both sexes. better classes wear a 
double-breasted vest, usually made of blue or 
marone-coloured velvet, with a double row of 
hanging gold or silver buttons, descending 
from the shoulder to the waist, general 
bordered with broad gold lace, and fastened 
with a sash of coloured silk ; cossack trousers 
cut short at the knee, or the white Albanian 
kelt or petticoat, white stockings and buckled 
shoes, complete the dress. The hair is worn 
floating on the shoulders by the men, and 
by the women plaited and hanging down to 
the heels, and a handkerchief on the head. 
The women are loaded with as much clothes 
of coarse cotton, silk, or brocade, as they can 
procure, and are passionately fond of every 
species of ornament, especially necklaces, 
ear-rings, and girdle-buckles. The vests are 
made like the men’s, of rich velvet, orna- 
mented with gold lace, and flowing open ; 
beneath is worn a beautiful cestus or girdle, 
fastened in front by a clasp of gold or silver, 
and highly wrought. The petticoats are of 
pink or blue, richly bordered and Spangled ; 
No stays are worn, the costume fitting closely 
to the waist all round; high-heeled shoes, 
with very large silver buckles, complete the 
attire. Many of them tinge the nails and 
tips of the fingers of a pink colour, and the 
practice of inserting powdered antimony 
along the edges of the eyelids is very com- 
mon, especially among such as come from 
the islands of the Archipelago. This _appli- 
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cation gives a certain degree of brilliancy to 
the eyes; but there is a physical peculiarity 
in the eye of a Greek which requires but 
little aid from art, and fully justifies the term 
“ ox-eyed,” go frequently applied to them. 
Cosmetics and perfumes are also much used 
among them.—Martin’s British Colonies. 





Antiquariana. 


SHRINES AND PILGRIMAGES. 
(Continued from Vol. XXVI. p. 361.) 


Leavina the saintly celebrity of Canterbury, 
with its thousands tens of thousands of 
pilgrims, we shall proceed to enumerate a 
few other famed shrines. Foremost among 
these is that of Venerable Bede, which stood 
in the Galilee, a chapel built at the western 
end of the Cathedral at Durham. This 
chapel is divided into five aisles, by rows of 
clustered columns. At the eastern end of 
the three centre aisles were formerly three 
altars; that to the South being St. Bede’s, 
before which is the tomb, on which, until 
the Reformation, stood the shrine of the 
Saint, 

The following aecount of this shrine is 
from a book publi in 1672, under the 
title of “ The Ancient Rites and Monuments 
of the Monastical and Cathedral Church of 
Durham, collected out of Ancient Manu- 
scripts, about the time of the Suppression :” 
—‘ There was on the south side, between 
two pillars, a beautiful monument of blue 
marble, a yard high, supported by five 
pillars, one at every corner, and the fifth 
under the middle ; and above the said 
marble-stone and pillars stood a shrine, se- 
cond to St. Cuthbert’s, wherein the bones of 
that holy man, St. Bede, were enshrined. 
It used to be taken down every festival day, 
when there was any solemn procession, and 
carried by four monks in time of procession 
and divine service; which being ended, they 
conveyed it again into the Galilee, and set it 
upon the said tomb, which had a cover of 
‘wainscot curiously gilt, and made to draw up 
and down over the shrine, when they pleased 
to show the sumptuousness thereof.” Else- 
where, the same account says, that “there 
were two stones that belonged to St. Bede’s 
shrine in the Galilee. The uppermost stone 
had. three holes in each comer, for irons to 
be fastened in to guide the covering when it 
was drawn up or let down. The other was 
a plain marble stone, which was lowest, and 
laid above a little, marble tomb, whereon the 
bottoms of the five small — —, to sup- 

the uppermost stone.” At the suppres- 
of the monasteries, the shrine was a 
bly sed, and the bones of Bede interred, 
“under the same -place where before his 
body was exalted ;” the larger marbles were 


temoved into the body of the church, and 
only the little, marble tomb, which served as 
the basis of the shrine, was left remaining 
in the Gali 
This account of Bede’s shrine has been 
uoted in the Penny Magazine, No. 211. 
t may be jotenenting to add that the tomb 
of Bede was opened on May 27, 1831. Two 
thin, copper coins of the Hanseatic towns, 
(or, as they are generally denominated, abbey- 
pieces,) were found in the soil near the sur- 
3; and below, at the depth of about three 
feet, disposed in a grave nearly six feet in 
length, were found several human bones ex- 
actly in the relative position they would have 
occupied if the body had been entire. Some 
portions of decayed wood, and moist, soft 
dust, appeared along the whole length of the 
ve, remains, apparently of the coffin. A 
large thumb-ring of iron, covered with a 
thick coating of gold, was discovered in the 
place which the nght hand would have occu- 
pied, had it been there. It appeared, how- 
ever, to have been placed upon a bone, for 
which, as it was too large, the intervening 
space had been filled up with coarse, woollen 
cloth, portions of which remained. The de- 
vice is a cinque-foil. The ring is deposited 
in the library. After a cast had been made 
of the skull, which was of a very strange for- 
mation, the bones were carefully deposited in 
a strong box of oak covered with lead, toge- 
ther with a record upon parchment of the 
above particulars, and were carefully re- 
interred; and the massive, superincumbent 
aliar-tomb of blue marble was replaced on 
the following day. On the tomb was subse- 
quently cut in bold letters, the old, monkish 
verse :— 


HAC SUNT IN FOSSA BED VENERABILIS 088A.° 


Another celebrated shrine was that of St. 
Ethelbert, which formerly stood upon the 
high altar of Hereford Cathedral. is in- 
teresting relic has been engraved and mi- 
nutely described in the Mirror, vol, xxi.; 
where also is noticed “the Shrine of the 
Monks,” which is preserved to this day in 
Peterborough Cathedral, and regarded as a 
fine specimen of Anglo-Saxon art.,, 

It is, however, time to return to the general 
subject. All pilgrimages to canonized shrines 
were professedly devotional ; but the devotee 
often visited them to satisfy some personal 
want or secular interest. This arose from that 
subdivision of the Romish, as of the classical, 
calendar, which assigned a tutelary deity to 
almost every situation or contingency of life; 
and, in consequence, filled the country with 
shrines of a specific virtue. The supersti- 
tion here alluded to is quaintly detailed in a 
Pp in Sir Thomas More’s Dyalogue on 
the Adoracion of Images :— 

© Sykes’s Local Records, vol. ii, p. 301, New edit. 
Newcastle, 1833, 
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“We set,” says the interlocutor of the Dialogue, 

“ every saint in his office, und assigo him a craft such 
as hus. Saint Loy we make a horse-leech ; 
because oue smith is too few at the forge, we set 
Saint Ippolitus to help him. Saiut Appollonia we 
make a tooth-dra: ma‘ to her of no- 


wer, 
thing but sore teeth. Saint Sythe women set to 
int to see to 


seek their keyes. Saint Roke we 
ud with him we join St. Sebas- 


and yet will he not once 
mothers | with them a white loaf and a pot of 
ale. And yet is she wiser than St. Wylgeforte ; 
she, ‘good soul, is, as they say, content to be 
eerved with vats, peradventure to provide a horse fur 
an evil husband to ride to the devil, for that is the 
thing she is so sought for; insomuch that women 
have changed her name, and, instead of St. Wylge- 
forte, call her St. Uncumber, because they reckon 
that, for a peck of oats she will not fail to uncum- 
ber them of their husbande.”® 
This enumeration might be carzied much 
further. St. Anne, for example, was sup- 
posed to have a peculiar e: in recover- 
ing lost goods ; and St. Leonard in assisting 
debtors to escape from prison. St. Sebastian 
was all-powerful against the plague, St. Pe- 
tronel against fevers, St. Genow against the 
gout, &c.; and, had the cholera then raged, 
the cunningly pious would, doubtless, have 
found a defensive saint against its ravages. 
Again, the intercession of St. Anthony was 
believed to assuaye the inflammatory disease 
known as St. Anthony’s Fire. In the same 
manner, every trade had its patron saint; 
and even the rat-catcher could hope for no 
success in his profession, without the kindly 
interference of St. Gertrude} From the 
same local and specific efficacy, some shrines 
that were uncanonized, enjoyed repute little 
inferior to those which could boast of a celes- 
tial patron. A singular shrine of this kind 
existed at Winfarthing, in Norfolk, contain- 
ing a precious relic, called “the good sword 
of Winfarthing.” It was efficient in the 
tecovery of lost property, of horses stolen 
or strayed, and in the still more important 
office of shortening the lives of cieiteny 
husbands. To obtain its interference in this 
way, the impatient helpmate was simply re- 
ted to enter the church on every Sunday 
t t the year, and set up a lighted 
candle before the relic.f 
The pilgrimages to sanative wells and 
fountains must be reckoned among those to 
specific shrines. Springs of this kind, when 
consecrated, were generally found in the 
neighbourhood of some chapel. or monastery, 
of their patron-saint, within which a part of 
the ceremony usually took place. The coun- 
ties of Norfolk and Suffolk contained sana- 
tory wells of various efficacy, at Woolpit, 
Kast Dereham, Wereham, Bawburgh, &c. 
“The effect of these wells was, probably, not 
® This convenient saint had actually a shrine in 
the old cathedral of St. Paul’s, and the oats which 
were depusited at it went to feed the canons’ horses, 
+ Fuller's Worthies of Abbeys, 331. 
+ Blomefield’s Norfolk, vol. i. p. 122, 
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always imaginary. In many instances, a 
medical as well as a religious benefit might 
arise from the ceremony which the visiter 
underwent. Thus, at St. Nun’s Pool, in 
Cornwall, celebrated for curing madness, the 
treatment of the patient might, from physical 
causes, have this effect. The sanative stream 
was received into a large, square cistern, 
capable of being filled to any depth. The 
lunatic was made to sit upon the brink, with 
his back to the water, by a sudden blow 
on the breast, was tumbled headlong into it. 
Before he could recover himself, he was 
seized by a strong man, placed there for the 
purpose, who lifted him in his arms, and 
whirled him about in the water till he was 
completely exhausted. When he thus became 
quiet, it was supposed that his reason was 
returning; in this state he was carried 
into the neighbouring church, where masses 
were said over him; and if he recovered, as 
it is said he frequently did, the honour was 
given to St. Nun.” 

In some instances, the imputed efficacy of 
these wells was of a moral kind. The wells 
of St. John and the Virgin, at Honiley, in 
Warwickshire, were celebrated for removing 
the taint of unchastity. Having made the 
ablution, the parties went to the neighbour- 
ing church, and crept on their knees to the 
shrines of the respective saints, beseeching 
them to intercede with our Saviour for their 
forgiveness. They then made an offering at 
the altar, and the priest gave each a bottle of 
the water of the spring as a preventive against 
future offences.§ 

At many of the wells, however, as at the 
Wishing Wells at Walsingham, the cere- 
mony consisted in drinking the waters, and 
leaving some costly offering. 

In the account of Walsingham Chapel, in 
Moore’s Monastic Remains, is the follow- 
ing :—“The Wishing Wells still remain— 
two circular stone-pits, filled with water, in- 
closed with a square wall, where the pilgrims 
used to kneel, and throw in a piece of 
whilst they 
their wishes.’ 

In the ancient form, which was purely 
pagan, crouked pins ouly were thrown in, 
“to the genius of the spring,” or scraps of 
the garment of the pilgrim, attached as a 
memorial to the neighbouring bushes.|| This 
custom was continued to the last at White- 
ford and other medicated wells. But when 
the waters were rescued from their 
patrons, and placed under the charge of 
Christian saints, it was a natural change to 
substitute some more valuable gift. 

i Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 644. 

Sometimes such wells were called Wells. 
Mr. Brand notes one uear Newcastle. St. Bede's 
Well, into which diseased children were dipped not 
a century since, is near Jarrow, two miles from 
rg Shields.—See Mirror, vol. xx. pp. 338 and 
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(Tomb of the Venerable Bede, in Durham Cathedral ) 


The conditions upon which pilgrimages 
were sometimes undertaken, with. a few de- 
tails of presents to shrines, relics, &c., will 
form the subjects of another paper, and thus 
enable us to conclude our gleanings in this 
attractive branch of popular antiquities. 


The Public Pournals. 


HISTORICAL NOVELS. 


Sir Water Scorr was the founder of a 
new school of literature ; before his day the 
historical novel was not to ‘be distinguished 
from the ordinary trash of the circulating 
library ; he was the first to embody the spirit 
of past times, to bring before us the costume, 
the habits of life, and, in some degree, the 
motives of action, in ages to which, in these 
essential particulars, we were utter strangers. 
Before the publication of Ivanhoe, it was 
scarcely suspected by any but professed anti- 
quarians, that in the reign of the Plantage- 
nets, England contained a race of Helots, 
strangers in the land of their nativity, en- 
slaved to foreign lords, who scourged them 
by their cruelty, plundered them by their 
rapacity, and slandered them by their malice. 
Ivanhoe threw a new light on the national 
shistory ; it showed the causes of Jack Straw’s 
and Wat Tyler’s insurrections, and at’ once 
dissipated a host of prejudices that had dis- 
torted and perverted a most important era of 





our annals. Far would it be from us to take 
one leaf from the imperishable wreath ‘that 
crowns the monument of “ the great northern 
enchanter,” but we must not disguise: our 
opinion that Sir Walter stopped short. in 
the great revolution that he had the glory 
of commencing; nearly perfect. in his de 
scriptions of institutions and manners, he 
was timid in tracing their effeets, and scarcely 
ever investigated their causes. Deeply im- 
bued with a respect for chivalry, that his- 
toric dream which the Dukes of Burgundy 
attempted to realize, he viewed the feudal 
ages through this glittering but delusive.me- 
dium, and pardoned the horrors of v: 

for the fancied graces of knighthood. . It is 
an old complaint that most of his historic cha- 
racters are gross misrepresentations. Richard 
‘of the lion heart,” and tiger disposition, a 
rebel to his father, a tyrant to his subjects, 
perfidious in , merciless in war, be- 
comes an amiable menarch, whose worst error 
is his preference of perilous adventure to the 
honours of royalty. That pedantic despot, 
James I., is represented as.a good-natured 
sovereign; with a few harmless eccentricities; 
and a ies are found even for that moral 
monster, Louis XI. Some critics have gravely 
ascribed these erroneous descriptions to poli, 
tical partialities; we are persuaded that Scott, 
in writing them, never thought of politics ; 
in his mind the’ subordination of feudalism 
was blended with the beauties of chivalry; 
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he shrunk from too closely investigating the 

ject of his admiration; he pra not for 
the source of the manners ‘he hag so vividly 
depicted ia the condition of intelligence at 
the period, and though so far philosophical 
as todescribe the struggles between institu- 
tion and institution, he scarcely arrives at the 
more important contest between 0, inion and 
opinion. 

Three living writers, James, Grattan, and 
Bulwer, have entered the field left vacant by 
the death of Sir Walter Scott, but each fol- 
lowing the bent of his inclinations has 
struck out a path for himself. The most 
recent works of these writers are befure us, 
and in connexion with our snbject require a 
few words of notice. Mr. James is scrupu- 
lously faithful in depicting costume and 
manners ; his historic verity is scarcely ever 
impeachable, but his researches never go be- 
yond secondary causes ; he tries not to inves- 
tigate the secret springs of action ; the moral 
anatomy of motive has altogether escaped his 
attention. Hence, we think, arises the want 
of vitality in all his portraitures; the like- 
nesses, the colouring, the drapery, are all 
excellent, but they are still only pictures ; 
“soul is -vanting there,” and this very meri- 
torious author must add to the study of forms 
the study of: the mind that originated these 
forms, before he will arrive at the summit of 
his fame, and earn a place in distant memory, 
by advancing the progress of that branch of 
literature to, which he has devoted much in- 
dustry and much mental power. 

Grattan excels in the developement of indi- 
vidual rather than national mind; one of his 
plots would furnish enough of intrigue for 
three ordinary novels, and he sometimes 
treads closely on the confines of improbabi- 

But he excels in showing the nature of 
the inner mind. by a few significant traits, 
that at once lay bare the latent workings 

of reason and passion; there is more 
genuine character of Elizabeth in a 
few pages of Agnes de Mansfelt than in the 
whole of Kenilworth. 

Bulwer’s Rienzi, we fondly believe, must 
be ed, like Scott’s Waverley, as the 
first of a new class of publications; it is the 
first historical novel in which the intellectual 
problem of history is fairly worked out. It 
isa genuine developement of the great philo- 
sophic truth,“ Mind generates forms and 
institutions, and these again produce events ;” 
the formula has only to be generalized, and 
the means are supplied for correctly tracing 
the progress of mankind. A prodigious ad- 
vance has been made by one brave bound ; 
an untrodden field of anulysis is opened to 
the philosophic historiau. A man in the 
midst of a corrupt state, by the mere force of 
,his mind raises himself to rank and station, 
and attempts a reform, in which he makes 
the natural but fatal error of mistaking me- 
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mory for hope: he has to work upon a tyran- 
nical bie arg a degraded populace; the 
political intellect of the period is blind selfish- 
ness, the religious servile superstition. 
Such are the conditions of the problem; let 
us see how they are worked out. Wrapped 
in blind security, the. ruling party leave the 
reformer to mature his plans unheeded ; they 
are for the time eliminated; the populace 
gains the mastery and at once proves its un- 
fitness for freedum by clamouring for an 
individual instead of an institution. The 
death-knell of Roman liberty was rung when 
every mag cried “ Long live Rienzi!” and no 
man—“ Long live the Republic!” The in- 
dividual mind, however upright and pure, 
must work upon a corrupt people by corrupt 
means ; it is. necessarily sullied by the con-, 
tact, and is sure to adopt the great popular 
error of depending on self, rather than on the 
gtadual working of institutions. The best 
revolution that this world ever saw never ef- 
fected the tithe of the benefits that its au- 
thors expected ; disappointment prepares the 
way for suspicion; a new change is demand- 
ed to supply what the last had failed to effect ; 
some new demagogue outbids the popular 
favourite; he is hurled to the dust by the 
hands that raised him, and his fate serves 
“to point a moral or.adorn a tale.” This is 
the history of some hundred revolutions, be- 
cause the result is necessarily involved in the 
very conditions of the question; actions are 
the result of motives; the direction of mo- 
tive is determined by the extent of intelli- 
gence, and when this has been ascertained, 
there can be no more doubt of the conse- 
quences that will ensue from any given move- 
ment, than of daylight’s following the rising 
of the sun.— Foreign Quarterly jew. 


GENIUS.—BY VICTOR HUGO. 


Every passion is eloquent: every man who 
is convinced, convinces: to draw tears, we 
must weep; it has been well said, “ enthu- 
siasm is contagious.’? 

Take an infant away from its mother; 
collect together all the orators in the world; 
then say—‘* Let the child die, and let us go 
to dinner ;’’ listen to the mother: whence 
comes it, that she has excited moans, has 
caused you all to weep, so that you have 
repealed the sentence ? 

he eloquence of Cicero and the cle- 
mency of Cesar are spoken of as very won- 
derful. If Cicero had been the father of 
Ligarius, what would he have said? Noth- 
ing more simple. 

And, in truth, there is a language which 
never deceives, which all men understand, 
and with which all men are gifted: it is the 
language of great passions as well as of great 
events: it is spoken in moments when all 
hearts respond to it, when Israel rises as 
one man. 
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What is eloquence? says Demosthenes : 
it is action, action, always action. But, in 
morals, as in physics, to make a motion, 
you must move yourself. How is this mo- 
tion communicated? This is looking too 
high: it is sufficient that it isthe fact. Do 
you wish to move? Be moved: cry and 
you will draw tears: it is a circle to which 
everything carries us, and from whence you 
cannot depart. Indeed, I ask, of what use 
to us pe be the power of communicating 
our thoughts, if we, like Cassandra, were 
denied the faculty of making ourselves be- 
lieved? Which was the most triumphant 
moment of the Roman orator? When the 
tribunes of the people forbade him to speak. 
‘¢ Romans !’? cried he, “I swear that I 
have saved the republic !’’— and all the 
people stood up and cried, “* We swear that 

e has told the truth !” 

What we have said of eloquence, we may 
say of all the arts; for all the arts are the 
same language differently spoken. In truth, 
what are our ideas ?—rensations and parallel 
sensations. What are the arts, but various 
modes of expressing our ideas ? 

Rousseau, by considering his own cha- 
racter, and confronting it with the ideal 
model which all men have, engraven upon 
their consciences, marked out a plan of 
education in which he guarded his pupil 
from al} his own vices, but also from all his 
own virtues. 


‘This great man did not perceive that, in 
bestowing upon Emilia that in which he 
himself was deficient, he was depriving her 
of what he possessed. 

In fact, the man who is brought up in 
the midst of laughter and joy, is like a 


wrestler who has been trained far from the 
scene of combat. To be a Hercules, one 
must have strangled serpents in the cradle. 

You wish to uvoid the struggle of the 
passions, but do you live because you have 
avoided life? What is it to exist? says 
Locke. It is to feel. Great men are those 
who have felt much, lived much; and often, 
in a few years, they have lived many lives. 
Let us not be deceived: the highest firs 
grow only in a region of storms. Athens, 
the city of tumult, had a thousand great 
men: Sparta, the city of order, had only 
one—Lycurgus; and Lycurgus was born 
before his laws. 

Thus we perceive that most great men 
arise in the midst of great popular commo- 
tions: Homer, in the midst of the heroic 
ages of Greece; Virgil, under the trium- 
virate ; Ossian, on the ruins of his faery’ 
Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, in the midst of the 
renewed convulsions of Italy ; Corneille and 
Racine, in the age of the Fronde; and, 
finally, Milton, on the raising of the first 
revolt at the foot of the bloody scaffold of 
Whitehall. 


If we examine what were the particular 
destinies of these great men, we shall be- 
hold them all tormented by troublous. and 
unhappy lives. Camoens cleaves the sea, 
with his poem in his hand; D’Ercilla writes 
his verses on the skins of beasts, in the: 
forests of Mexico. They whose bodily 
sufferings do not extinguish the sufferin; 
of the soul, lead a stormy life, consumed 
an irritability of disposition, which rendera 
them a burthen to themselves and to all 
around them. Happy those who die not 
before their time, wasted away by the rest- 
lessness of their own genius, like Puscal; 
by grief, like Moliere und Racine ; or over- 
come by the terrors of their own imagi- 
nation, like the unfortunate Tasso ! 

Admitting, then, this acknowledged prin- 
ciple of all antiquity, that great excitements 
make great men, we must likewise acknow- 
ledge that, as the excitements are more or 
less strong, so are the various grades of 
genius. Now, after examining what things 
are the most capable of exciting the violence 
of our passions—that is of our desires, which 
are themselves but wishes more or less 
strongly expressed, even unto that firm and 
constant wish, by which a man desires one 
thing all his life—like Cesar, everything or 
nothing—a destructive lever, with which 
man crushes himself—we will grant, of 
course, that if there exists one thing capable 
of exciting such a wish in a noble and deter- 
mined spirit, it ought to be that thing which 
is esteemed greatest among mankind. 

Now, casting our eyes around us, let us 
consider if there is one thing to which this 
sublime denomination has been attributed 
by the unanimous consent of all times and 
all people. And here we are, my youthful 
readers, arrived in a few words at that ra- 
vishing truth, before which all ancient phi- 
losophers and the great Plato himself re- 
coiled—GENIUS 18 VIRTUE! 


PRESENT STATE OF VENICE. 
Ir is not of Venice, queen of the Adriatic— 
conqueror of Constantinople — “ Christen- 
dom’s bulwark ’gainst the Ottomite ’—that 
I would now write; albeit, not unmindful of 
her bygone glories. Nor is it of Dandolo, or 
Galileo, or Mareo Polo, or of the brothers 
Zeno, or of Cabot, or even of the very curious 
maps of Andrea Bianco, or of Fra Mauro, 
although more legitimate subjects to employ 
a sailor’s pen; but of Venice as she now is, 
as far as regards her naval establishments 
and maritime commerce. 
To begin, then, with the arsenal of Venice, 
robably the most ancient in Europe, having 
n founded in J104, about the time of the 
first crusade. It is situated at the eastern 
angle of the city, and covers an extent of 
about 80 acres, holding an intermediate rank 
between Portsmouth and Toulon, the formet 
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of which is 100, the latter about 60 acres; it 
is in form nearly square, the northern point 
washed by the sea, or laguna, the other three 
sides in by canals, thus rendering it 
insular. It contains two large and two small 
basins, covering an extent of 30 acres, in 
which more than the Austrian navy might 
jie and refit: around are placed the building- 
slips, which at one time amounted to the 
extraordinary number of 55; all, excepting 
four, covered with standing roofs, under 
which the famous Venetian galleys were 
built. Many of these have since been con- 
yerted into store-houses, &c. but upwards of 
twenty still remain, among others three for 
80-gun ships ; on one of which was built the 
Rivoli, (afterwards captured by the Victorious, 
in 181.) Two communications with the 
sea exist, one at the north-east, the other at 
‘the south-west angle of the yard. Here are 
no docks, a great defect, but every conve- 
nience for heaving down ; sail-loft, store-mast, 
and boat-houses, as requisite. 

The rope-house is a fine building, of 1,050 
feet in length ; the hemp chiefly used comes 
from near Ferrara, and-is said to be superior 
to Russian; 1,600 tons ‘of it are annually 
exported to Great Britain. Here is a good 
park of artillery; the brass cannon are cast 
on the spot: those of iron come from Vienna. 

The model-room contains a collection of 
curious plans, &c., among others the model 
of the famous Bucentaur, upwards of 100 ft. 
long» in which the Doge on Ascension-day, 
embarked for the ceremony of espousing the 
Adriatic. The last of these magnificent 
galleys was burnt by the populace in 1797; 
a small piece of her main-mast is alone pre- 
served. 

In the armoury is a singular mortar, made 
of rope, with bands of iron ; a first attempt at 
artillery, and said to have been used against 
the Genoese in 1349. 

About 500 men are employed in the dock- 

ard. On the slips are two transports and 

t gun-brigs, building; a 46-gun frigate 
hauled up for repair, and another in the basin; 
besides a fine corvette ready for sea, and some 
small vessels. 

No great supply of timber is in the arse- 
ual, yet the stores, well arranged, have every- 
thing ready for use. The navy consists of 
28 vessels of war; four frigates of 46 guns; 
six corvettes of 20 guns; five brigs, and the 
test small craft; the whole manned by 3,000 
seamen, 800 marine artillery, under the imme- 
diate command of Colonel Vitaliani, who has 
suggested several valuable improvements in 
locks, sights, &c. and about 1,000 marines. 

Adjoining the dock-yard is the naval col- 
lege, where fifty boys are instructed in every 
Tequisite branch of education; the course 
Occupies five years, and two months of each 
year are passed cruising in a corvette, thus 
enabling them to add practice to theory. The 


superior professor, Emilio Tipaldo, is well 
known in the literary world in Italy; but the 
active superintendant is Signor Bordigni, 
Capitano di Fregata, and under his 

ment the whole appears orderly and well 
conducted. The yous men are obliged to 
learn French and English, or German; a 
tule not unworthy imitation nearer home; as 
to no one is the knowledge of foreign lan- 
fuanes of such practical use as to a sailor. 

e@ expense to government is about 1,000 
florins, or 1002. per annum each 3 to 
which the parents contribute about 45/.: all 
who enter the oye te brought up here. 

Venice was declared a free port in 1829; 
since which her trade has much revived. In 
1831, the value of merchandise imported into 
Venice amounted to 850,000/, of which 
315,000/. came from England, and 240,0004 
in olive oil from the Ionian Islands, during 
which time the exports were 350,000/. 

In 1833, the imports had increased to 
1,460,0002,, of which 860,0002. were from 
Great Britain —Exports 528,000, of which 
220,000/. were to Great Britain. 


Morgan’s paddle-wheels, runs twice a week 
to Trieste, and in 1833 carried 7,000 passen- 
gers to and fro. The port-charges upon a 
national vessel of 250 to 300 tons about five 
guineas; upon a foreign vessel twenty guineas, 
including a tonnage duty of 8d. per ton. 

The population of the Venetian provinces, 
in the year 1832, was 2,011,852; of the city 
of Venice 113,364; in the province 17,000 
sailors, including gondoliers and fishermen. 
In Venice are 149 canals, crossed by 386 
bridges, and it is surrounded by three great 
lagunes, or salt-water lakes, covering upwards 
of 400 square miles; unfortunately these 
lagunes have very shallow water, so that 
large ships,* as the Rivoli, &c., are obliged to 
be borne over the shoals upon camels to the 
port Malamocco, distant six miles. But if 
the great dyke, a colossal work, begun by the 
French at that port, should ever be finished 
as proposed, a deep-water channel will be 
obtained : an invaluable gift to a city so sin- 
Grlarly situated in the midst of the sea as 

enice.— Nautical Magazine. 





Pew Books. 


IRVING'S LEGENDS OF THE CONQUEST OF SPAIN. 
(Continued from page 62.) 
Tue volume is appropriately closed with the 
fate of Count Julian, who defended the for- 
tress of Ceuta, in Africa, against the Moors, 
from 708 till 710; but Roderick, the last of 
the Goths, having dishonoured Florinda, the 
daughter of Julian, the latter, in revenge, 
@ a league with the Moors, and thus fati- 
* Q. The cargoes of large ships? 
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litated the conquest of Spain. The retri- 
butive fate of Julian is thus told :—] 


Legend of Count Julian and his Family. 


Many and various are the accounts given 
in ancient chronicles of the fortunes of Count 
Julian and his family; and many are the 
traditions on the subject still extant among 
the populace of Spain, and perpetuated in 
those countless ballads sung by peasants and 
muleteers, which spread a singular charm 
over the whole of this romantic land. 

He who has travelled in Spain in the true 
way in which the country ought to be tra- 
velled ; sojourning in its remote provinces ; 
rambling among the rugged defiles and se- 
cluded valleys of its mountains; and making 
himself familiar with the people in their out- 
of-the-way hamlets, and rarely visited neigh- 
“bourhoods, will remember many a group of 
travellers and muleteers, gathered of an even- 
ing around the door or the spacious hearth 
of a mountain venta, wrapped in their brown 
cluaks, and listening with grave and profound 
-attention to the long historic ballad of some 
rustic troubadour, either recited with the true 
ore rotundo and modulated cadences of 
Spanish elocution, or chanted to the tinkling 
of a guitar. In this way, he may have 
heard the doleful end of Count Julian and 
his family recounted in traditionary rhymes, 
that have been handed down from generation 
to generation. The particulars, however, of 
the following wild legend are chiefly gathered 
from the writings of the pseudo Moor, Rasis: 
how far they may be safely taken as historic 
facts, it is impossible now to ascertain; we 
must content ourselves, therefore, with their 
answering to the exactions of poetic justice. 

As yet everything had prospered with 
Count Julian. He had gratified his venge- 
ance ; he had been successful in his treason, 
and had acquired countless riches from the 
ruin of his country. But it is not outward 
success that constitutes prosperity. The tree 
flourishes with fruit and foliage while blasted 
and withering at the heart. Wherever he 
went, Count Julian read hatred in every eye. 
The Christians cursed him as the cause of 
all their wve; the Moslems despised and 
distrusted him as a traitor. Men whispered 
together as he approached, and then turned 
away in scorn; and mothers snatched away 
their children with horror if he offered to 
caress them. He withered under the execra- 
tion of his fellow men; and last, and worst 
of all, he began to loathe himself. He tried 
in vain to persuade himself that he had but 
taken a justifiable vengeance: he felt that 
no personal wrong can justify the crime of 
treason to one’s country. 

_ Fora time, he sought in luxurious indul- 
gence to soothe, or forget, the miseries of the 
mind. He assembled round him every plea- 
sure and gratification that boundless wealth 


could purchase; but all in vain. He had.ng 
relish for the dainties of his board ; music 
had no charm wherewith to lull his-soul, and 
remorse drove slumber from his pillow. He 
sent to Ceuta for his wife Frandina, his 
daughter Florinda, and his. youthful soa 
Alarbot ; hoping in the bosom of his fami 

to find that sympathy and kindness whic 
he could no longer meet with in the world 
Their presence, however, brought him no 
alleviation. Fiorinda, the daughter of his 
re for whose sake he had undertaken this 
si vengeance, was sinking a victim to its 
effects. Wherever she Gout she found het. 
self a by-word of shame and reproach. The 
outrage she had suffered was imputed to her 
as wantonness, and her calamity was i 
fied into a crime. The Christians never 
mentioned her name without a curse, and the 
Moslems, the gainers by her misfortune, 
—_ of her only by the appellation of Cava, 
the vilest epithet they could apply to womau. 

But the opprobrium of the world was 
nothing to the upbraiding of her own heart. 
She charged herself with all the miseries of 
these disastrous wars; the deaths of s 
many gallant cavaliers; the conquest and 

rdition of her country. The anguish of 

er mind preyed upon the beauty of her 
person. Her eye, once soft and tender in its 
expression, became wild aud haggard ; her 
cheek lost its bloom, and became hollow and 
pallid ; and at times there was desperation in 
words. When her father suught to 
embrace her, she withdrew with shudderirg 
from his arms; for she thought of his trea- 
son, and the ruin it had brought upon Spain. 
Her wretchedness increased after her retum 
to her native country, until it rose to a degree 
of frenzy. One day when she was walki 
with her parents in the garden of 

lace, she entered a tower, and, having 

red the door, ascended to the battlements. 
From thence she called to them in piercing 
accents, expressive of her insupportable aa 
guish and desperate determination. “ Let 
this city,” said she, “be henceforth called 
Malacca, in memorial of the most wretched 
of women, who therein put an end to her 
days.” So saying, she dine herself head- 
long from the tower, and was dashed to 
pieces. The city, adds the ancient chron- 
cler, received the name thus given it, th 
afterwards softened to Malaga, which it 
retains, in memory of the tragical end of 
Florinda. 

The Countess Frandina abandoned this 
scene of woe, and returned to Ceuta, accom 
panied by her infant son. She took with her 
the remains of her unfortunate daughter, 
and gave them honourable sepulture in & 
mausoleum of the chapel belonging to the 
citadel. Count Julian departed for Carthe 
gena, where he remained plunged’ in horrer 
at this doleful event: - : 
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About this time, the cruel Suleiman, 
having destroyed the family of Muza, had 
sent an Arab general, named Alahor, to suc- 
cved Abdalasis as emir or governor of Spain. 
The new emir was of a cruel and suspicious 
nature, and commenced his sway with a stern 
severity that soon made those mr his pod 
mand look back with t to the easy rule 
of Abdalasis. He ceuotea with an eye of 
distrust the renegado Christians who had 
aided in the conquest, and who bore arms 
in the service of the Moslems; but his 
ac gs suspicions fell upon Count Julian. 
* He has been a traitor to his own country- 
men,” said he: “ how can we be sure that 
he will not prove traitor to us ?”’ 

A sudden insurrection of the Christians 
who had taken refuge in the Asturian moun- 
tains, quickened his suspicions, and inspired 
him with fears of some dangerous conspiracy 
against his power. In the height of his 
anxiety, he bothought him of an Arabian 
sage named Yuza, who had accompanied 
him from Africa. This son of science was 
withered in form, aud looked as if he had 
outlived the usual term of mortal life. In the 
course of his studies and travels in the east, 
he had collected the knowledge and expe- 
tience of ages; being skilled in astrology 
and, it is said, in necromancy, and possessing 
the marvellous gift of prophecy or divination. 
To this expounder of mysteries Alahor applied 
ty learn whether any secret treason menaced 
his safety. 

The astrologer listened with deep attention 
and overwhelming brow to all the surmises 
and suspicions of the emir; then shut him- 
self up to consult his books, and commune 
with those supernatural intelligences subser- 
vient to his wisdom. At an appointed hour, 
the emir sought him in his cell. It was 
filled with the smoke of perfumes: squares 
and circles and various di were de- 
seriled upon the floor ; wo gs astrologer 
§was poring over a scroll of parchment covered 
with cabalistic characters. He received Ala- 
hor with a y and sinister aspect ; pre- 
tending to have discovered fearful portents in 
the heavens, and to have had strange dreams 
and mystic visions. 

“© emir,” said he, “ be on your guard! 

is around you, and in your path: 
t life is in peril. Beware of Count Ju- 
and his family.” 

*% h,” said the emir. “ They shall 
all die! Parents and children—all shall die !” 

He forthwith sent a summons to Count 


‘Julian to attend him in Cordova. The 


‘messenger found him plunged in affliction 
for the recent death of his daughter. The 
count excused himself, on account of this 


Misfortune, from obeying the commands of 


the emir in person, but sent several of his 
adherents. itis hesitation, and the circum- 
stance of his. having sent his family across 


the straits to Africa, were construed by the 
jealous mind of the ennir into proofs of guilt. 
He no longer doubted his being concerned 
in the recent insurrections, and that he had 
sent his family away, preparatory to an 
attempt, by force of arms, to subvert the 
Moslem domination. In his fury, he put to 
death Siseburto and Evan, the nephews of 
Bishop Oppas, and sons of the former king, 
Witiza, suspecting them of taking 

the treason. Thus did they expiate 
treachery to their country in the fatal 

of the Guadalete. 

Alahor next hastened to Cart na, to 
seize upon Count Julian. So rapid were 
his movements that the count had barel 
time to escape with fifteen cavaliers, wit 
whom he took refuge in the strong castle of 
Marcuello, among the mountains of Arragon. 
The emir, onan to be disappointed of his 
prey, embarked at Carthagena, and crossed 
the straits to Ceuta, to make captives of the 
Countess Frandina and her son. 

Now so it happened, that the Countess 
Frandina was seated late at night in her 
chamber in the citadel of Ceuta, which stands 
on a lofty rock, overlooking the sea. She 
was revolving, in gloomy thought, the late 
disasters of her family, when she heard a 
mournful noise, like that of the sea breeze, 
moaning about the castle walls. Raising her 
eyes, she beheld her brother, the Bishop 
Oppas, at the entrance of the chamber. She 
advanced to embrace him, but he forbade 
her with a motion of his hand; and she 
observed that he was ghastly pale, and that 
his glared as with lambent flames. 

«Pouch me not, sister,” said he with a 
mournful voice, lest thou be consumed b 
the fire which rages within me. Guard well 
thy son, for blood-hounds are upon his track. 
His innocence might have secured him the 
protection of heaven, but our crimes have 
involved him in our common ruin.” He 
ceased to speak, and was no longer to be 
seen. His coming and going were alike 
without noise, and the door of the chamber 
remained fast bolted. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


DR. HOGG’S TRAVELS. 
Picture of Alexandria. 
On suallying forth to see Alexandria, we 
were much disappointed. That part of it, 
occupied by the native inhabitants, consists 
almost entirely of narrow lanes, without pave- 
ment, continually turning off at right angles. 
The houses present an entrance door, and a 
blank wall to the street, with now and then 
a huge projecting window above, so closely 
latticed, and its apertures so diminutive, that 
the inmates would seem to be immured in a 
gloomy prison. The Frank quart, wider, 
and with a sort of would-be European air, 
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has many new buildings near it, advancing 
upon a better plan. 

The principal Frank merchants reside in a 
large species of house called an Okella, of 
which there are several. These consist each 
of a huge, ugly fabric of two stories, raised 
round a square court, which is usually littered 
with empty casks, packing-cases, and similar 
lumber. A gallery surrounds each story, 
giving access to the different dwellings into 
which it is divided. There is generally but 
one entrance below, and when closed the 
Okella is thus converted into a kind of for- 
tress ; an advantage, which when the persons 
and property of Europeans were less secure in 
the east than at present, no doubt gave rise 
to this mode of building. 

The brilliant illusions connected in Europe 
with the name of “ Bazaar,” are quickly dis- 
Spent by the sight of those of Alexandria. 

ore than half the town is occupied by these 
narrow, dark, unpaved alleys, lined on each 
side with small, ill-furnished shops. A mud- 
platform runs along each side of the bazaar, 
and upon thie the handicraft trades are usually 
carried on. A mat or carpet is laid on the 
floor of the small square inclosure, open in 
front, called by courtesy a shop; where the 
proprietor, sitting inacomfortless, constrained, 

legged position, is able to reach any of 
his wares that may be required. A few 
loose planks, ill put together, often form a 
shed in front, which is sometimes converted 
into an awning that reaches to the opposite 
sho; by old strips of canvass, tattered mats, 
BY 7 er gee “ 

Q s, neither the quantity nor variet 

oe sale is considerable ual as the 
different trades have each, for the most part, 
their separate bazaar, the purchase of a few 
trifling articles inflicts on a stranger both 
trouble and loss of time. These inconvenient 
alleys.are usually crowded with people, many 
of whoin look so squalid and dirty, that one 
feels a repugnance even to touch them in 
passi In some of the bazaars a sort of 
auction seems daily going forward, conducted 
by a set of men, who walk up and down, 
exposing fur examination and sale, sund 
articles of merchandise, and continually voci- 
ferating either the price they require, or that 
which has been offered. 

Our hotel was situated in the midst of the 
Frank quarter, and I felt as if I should never 
be tired of the new aud perpetually changing 
scene which our projecting cage always pre- 
sented. The constant succession of pas- 
sengers was made up of a motley assemblage 
of Rrabs, Turks, Greeks, and Franks, each 
in their peculiar costume. Military officers 
Sregueedy ' on horseback, in richly 
embroidered uniforms, with an ornament on 
each breast, either simply of wrought silver, 
ot composed of diamonds, according to their 
evade; ‘always with one or two “ running 


footmen ” in long blue cotton vests, and white 
turbans, precedmg their horses, and often 
followed by two others, whose dresses had a 
more military cast. Sometimes groups of 
soldiers lounged ay shabbily habited in 
dingy red jackets and trousers, with a cap of 
the same colour ;—many of them tall, welk 


grown men, of every vey of compas 
oclestt 


ill-dressed, bare-legged, almost s 
Then came strings of camels, carrying skins 
of water, loads of merchandise, and indeed 
everything that requires transport, for wheeled 
Carriages are never used for such purposes 
here. People of all classes and countries 
passed by mounted on donkeys, which supply 
the roma of hackney-coaches, together wi 
Arab women carrying on their heads water 
jars, or large shallow baskets, containing 
read, and other articles, for sale. These 
are dressed only in a long and full blue cotton 
arment, with a piece of the same material 
rown over the head, one corner of which, 
held in the mouth, performs the office of @ 
veil, or, more frequently, their ugliness is 
concealed by a long, blue, face cloth, orna 
mented at the top with coloured beads. They 
are usually tall and well-formed, but those of 
the lower class,—who sometimes leave their 
faces uncovered,—have a frightful blue orna- 
ment tattooed beneath the lower lip,—a dirty, 
olive complexion, and altogether a disgusting, 
squalid appearance. Now and then women 
of the better class passed along, shrouded 
from head to foot in capacious black silk 
wrappers, while a narrow white veil, reaching 
from the top of the nose to the feet, by allowing 
the eyes only to be seen, produced a hideous, 
ghostlike aspect. These portly dames, whose 
voluminous wrappings, and waddling gait, 
when on foot, give them the appearance of 
walking woolsacks, were often mounted astride 
on donkeys, their feet placed in short stirrups, 
and their awkward-looking, elevated saddles, 
as well as the backs of the animals they rode, 
covered with rich carpets. An attendant 
held the bridle, and one or two others followed, 
according to their rank. Negroes of both 
sexes wete frequently mingled with the 
ctowd, some of them smartly dressed, with 
gay red turbans, while others looked as if 
levoted to a life of laborious slavery, or of 
abject destitution, The scene was now and 
then diversified by groups of picturesque 
begyars, often surrounded by numerous chil- 
dren, all nearly in a state of nudity, and 
many, coin! or totally blind ; — these 
moved slowly along, constantly repeating, in 
a ‘piteous tone, their importunate suppli- 
cations. 
The market of Alexandria is by no meats 
destitute of luxuries. Ordinary provisions 
are excellent in quality, and figs, apricots, 
mulberries, and bananas, are in great abun- 
dance. In July grapes may be expected, and 
im autumn large quantities’ of apples arrive 
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from Cyprus. Ices here, as in other sultry 
climates, are considered by the Frank inha- 
bitants as articles of necessity. To meet the 
demand thus created, large c: of snow 
are regularly imported from the mountains of 
Candia, every evening the Italian coffee- 
houses furnish the requisite supply. The 


ion of this city, exclusive of the mili- 

sy and marine, is estimated at from twenty 
to twenty-five thousand, and of these three 
thousand are said to be Europeans (Franks). 


THE ENGLISH BIJOU ALMANAC. 
From the land of Lilliput, or whence came 
is tiny thing—this pretty little piece of 
and engtaving—this almanac in mi- 
niature ? Its dimensions are Lilliputian ; it is 
certainly not larger than the thumb-nail of a 
large band ; though it would require a micro- 
meter to measure its contents with nicety. 
It contains an almanac for the year, lists of 
the Royal Family, &c., and six portraits— 
Schiller, Retzsch, Hemans, Byron, Raffaelle, 
and Martin; with pendent lines by L. E. L.: 
it is, moreover, bound, gilt, and in a gilt case. 
We quote from the poetry :—] 
SCHILLER. 
On, many are the lovely shapes 
That glide along thy lovelier line, 
And glorious is the breathing life 
That warms that burning paye of thine. 
But never yet a form more fair 
Amid the poet’s visions moved, 
Than The thy sweet fancy’s child, 
The German maid who “ lived aud loved.” 
For her sad sake shall woman's tears 
Bedew thy low sepulchral cell, 
Aud say—thrice blessed be the slee 
Of him who knew our hearts so well. 
HEMANS. 
Wuens the purple violet groweth 
Beneath the willow tree, 
Where the early snowdrop bloweth 
Seek we a wreath for thee. 
For the violet’s breath 
The D ‘air jedan — 


And the gentle snowdrop bloometh 
When none beside are found. 


We will gather these, these only 
To strew thy grave along ; 

They are lovely. they are lonely, 
And they haunt us like thy song. 

[The Bijou is, certainly, a gem of an 
almanac ; and well bespeaks the ingenuity of 
its publisher. It is one of the prettiest 
trifles we have seen for a long time. } 


Che Gatherer. 


Half-and-Haif.—The last time Madame 
Pasta was in England, a literary lady of high 
distinction asked her whether she drank as 
much porter as usual: —‘* No, mia cara, 
prendo half-and-half adesso.” — Quarterly 





The Baron de Béranger relates that having 
‘seeured a pickpocket in the very act of irre- 
gular abstraction, he took the liberty of in- 
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quiring whether there was. anything in his 
face that had procured him the honour of 
being singled out for such an attempt:— 
‘Why, sir,” said the fellow, “ your face is 
well enough, but you had on thin shoes and 
white stockings in dirty weather, and so I 
made sure you were a flat.” — Ibid. 

Mullet.—The late Duke of Portland was 
in the habit of going to Weymouth durin 
the summer months for the sake of the re 
mullet which formerly abounded there. The 
largest used to be had for three-pence or four- 
pence apiece, but he has been known to give 
two guineas for one weighing a pound and a 
half.— Ibid. 

The best place for a beef-steak is Si 
son’s, in the City, or the Blue Posts, in Cork: 
= Offley’s is as good as any for a chop. 
—Ibid. 

Au original notion was struck out by a 
party of eminent connoisseurs who enter: 
tained the Right Hon. Henry Ellis at Fri- 
cosur’s, just before he started on his Persian 
embassy; they actually ordered a ‘roasted 
turbot, and are still boasting loudly of the 
success of the invention, but a friend of ours 
had the curiosity to ask M. Fricosur in what 
manner he set about the dressing of the fish, 
—* Why, sare, you no tell ‘Monsieur le Duc- 
teur Somerville; we no roast him at all,— we 
put him in oven and bake him.” —/Jbid. 


It is customary, on certain grand occasions 
at the Inner Temple, to pass a large silver 
goblet down the hall, filled with a compo- 
sition immemorially termed sack; the butlers 
attend its progress to replenish it, and each 
student is restricted to a sip. Yet it chanced 
not long ago that, though the number present 
fell short of seventy, thirty-six quarts of the 
liquid were consumed.— Jdid. 

A lady, to whom her medical attendant had 
prescribed brani rag purchased a 
turtle in the Palais Royal. e cook disco- 
vered under the shell a magnificent diamond, 
which a jeweller values at 60,000 fr. (2,400/,) 
It is supposed that the precious stone must 
have been intentionally concealed, although 
there was no mark of an incision. t 

Translation Blunders.—Those who have 
read Gil Blas, may recollect that part where 
Rolando takes Gil Blas through the different 
parts of the cavern. The original runs thus 
— “Tl me fit traverser plusieurs chambres: 
dans les unes il y avait des piéces de toile, 
dans les autres des étoffes de laine et de soie. 
Dans une autre de l’or et de l’argent et beau- 
coup de vaisselle a eg pore “ He 

e me t ivers apartments, 
some of etek contain bales of linen, others 
of silks and stuffs. In one I perceived gold 
and silver, and a great quantity of plate in 
different cupboards.” Smollett renders the 
French word armoiries, (cuats of arms,) by 
the English word cupboards. 
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In the Journal of Las Cases we find that 
about the time of the battle of Wagram, the 
son of a Protestant minister had laid a plan 
for the assassination of Napoleon, “en pleine 
] »” that is, in the middle of the parade; 

vut, according to the English translator, Na- 
poleon was to be assassinated with due : 

The translator of Madame de nlis’s 
Memoirs committed some strange blunders. 
The word “ rétie au vin ” (mulled wine), he 
translated by some roast meat with 
wine. “ Un livre d"heures ” (a prayer-buok) 
by a book of hours. Madame de Genlis, 
describing her a) nts at the Palais Royal, 
says in the original—“ Il était meublé mag- 
nifiquement, tapissé en damas bleu,” &c. 

were ificently furnished, hung 
with blue d &e. e translator makes 
her say— My apartments at the Palais 
Royal were magnificently furnished, carpeted 
with blue damask,” ke. The following 
blunder ‘is very ludicrous. We shall give the 
En lish trénelation oly; it will be a kind of 
riddle for our readers. Madame de Genlis 
was residing in a convent. “ When any one,” 
says she, “ wished to come in, he rang at the 
grate, and the nuns, pulling down their veils, 
went to open the door; besides this precau- 
tion we had a little ¢ower built beside the 
gtate, in which were laid our letters, our 
— and the dishes for our meals.” What 
joes this‘mean? Why, it means nothing at 
all. The translator had mistaken the word 
tour, a turn-about, a sort of turning box in a 
convent, for the word four, a tower. 

Another of. Madame de Genlis’s works, 
entitled “ Nouveaux Contes Moraux,” is 
translated in very nearly the same intelligent 
manner. In the original it is said—‘ La 
Duchesse courut a une fenétre et vit a travers 
la jalousie, le Baron et M. de Ferriolles de- 
scendre de voiture.” The translation ought 
to have been—“ The Duchess ran to a win- 
dow and beheld, h the 4iinds, the 
Baron and M. de Ferriolles alight.” But the 
translator thought that the French word 
Jalousie had no other meaning than jealousy, 
and translated the above passage thus—* The 
Duchess wi to a window, and ay" ig 
the eye of jealousy the Baron an . de 
Ferriolles alight.”— Analyst. 

I remember when I was at school, two of 
the proceeded toa pond, for the pur- 
pose syening a gallipot, which was the 
Property of the bigger boy of the two. It 

i that, in the eagerness incidental to 
‘this exciting amusement, the smaller boy 
ti into the water, and, after a deal 

ing, sank, and was drowned. After 
the holy catastrophe, the bigger boy 
was questioned as to what efforts he had 
made to rescue his companion, and his an- 
swers made it evident that he had by no 
means exerted himself to the utmost. This 
conviction produced a severe rebuke ‘from the 
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tutor; upon which Master Simpson burst into 
a flood of tears, and said—‘ I do think that 
I could have saved Green—but—if I had 
tried, I should have lost my gallipot.”—Git 
bert Gurney. 

Sheridan.—The following story of Sheri. 
dan and the playwright, is vouched for 
upon good authority. The playwright had 
sent a comedy to Mr. Sheridan for perusal, 
and of course approval, and of course heand 
nothing more of his comedy. He waited 
six months patiently—the season was thea 
over, and he therefore resolved to wait on till 
the next season began: he did so—he then 
called at Mr. Sheridan’s, who at that time 
lived in George-street, Hanover-square—not 
at home, of course—he then dispatched a 
note—no answer—another — ditto — another 
call—still the same result. At last, however, 
the author hit upon the expedient of posting 
himself in the hall, on a day in the evening 
of which there was to be an important debate 
in the House of Commons. This was 4 
blockade which even the ingenuity of the 
wit could not evade ; the author was therefore 
admitted. 

His inquiries were respectful, but earnest. 
“ My comedy, Mr. Sheridan—I——” 

“ Yes—to be sure—clearly—the —— ?” 

“ Fashionable Involvements, in five acts,” 
said the author, helping his great friend to 
the name of his work, which he hoped might 
recall the work itself to his. recollection—a 
hope. most vain. 

“ Upon my word,” said Sheridan, “ I—I’m 
in a great hurry—I really don’t remember— 
I am afraid your play has been somehow 
mislaid.”? 

“ Mislaid!” exclaimed the anxious 
of the lost bantling. “ My dear sir, if it is, 
I am ruined—I have no copy of it.” 

“ It is very unfortunate,” said Mr. Sheri 
dan, “ very—I’m sure I regret—I a6 
‘‘ But what can I do, sir?” said the author. 

“ T tell you what my dear friend,” replied 
Mr. Sheridan, “ I cannot promise you yout 
own play back, because I don’t know where 
any of the last year’s pieces are; but if you 
will open that table-drawer, you will find a 
great number that have been sent me this 
year: you may take any three of those in 
exchange, and do what you like with them.” 
—Gilbert Gurney. (A similar anecdote is 
related of Garrick and a dramatist.) 

The Duke.of Litta died lately at Vienna 
This nobleman acquired a degree of celebrity 
in con ving been at the head of 
the deputation which, in 1805, offered the 
iron crown to Napoleon, and thus struck the 
last blow to republicanism in Italy. 
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